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Shovel and a Bucket 


“Excuse me, sir,” said the old man, 
“but I believe if you will dig the well here 
you will get all the water you need.” 

The person in charge of digging the 
well looked at the old man. He noticed his 
shovel and bucket, then glanced at the com- 
mittee of men who had come to help him 
decide. He saw a couple of them shake their 
heads slightly, and he said to the old man, 
“Thanks so much for being here today to 
tell us where you think the well should go, 
but I believe we will put it where the other 
well driller advises.” 

This conversation took place on one of 
the islands in the Caribbean two or three 
years ago. A piece of land had been bought 
for summer camp, and it was necessary to 
drill a well. The church asked a man to be 
in charge of putting the well down. This 
man asked two well drillers to come to the 
land to advise him where the well should 
go. 
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One of the well drillers was a young man. 
He turned up at the land with a lot of fancy 
equipment. He observed that the place was 
just about flat, but sloped gently down- 
ward to a road. “If I were you,” he told the 
man in charge and his committee, “I would 
put the well at the top of the slope.” 

The other well driller was an older man 
who offered to dig the well by hand. He 
came to the land with just a shovel and a 
bucket. “I’d advise you to put the well 
down near the road,” he said. “I’ve dug a 
lot of wells in my life, and I’m sure you'll 
get plenty of water there. But at the top of 
the slope——” He shook his head. “Not 
much water there.” 

Well, the committee looked at the bucket 
and shovel, and then at the other well 
driller’s fancy rig, and they said, “Let’s put 
the well at the top of the slope.” 

Work began. Down went the drill. Fifty 
feet. No water. A hundred feet. Still no 
water. Somewhere below that, however, a 
little water appeared. The well driller 
smiled. So did the committee. Of course, 
there wasn’t enough water yet to supply a 
camp, but after drilling a little deeper, 
there should be enough. 

But the drill began to make a strange 
noise. “What’s the matter?” the man in 
charge asked. “We’re down 150 feet,” the 
well driller replied. “We've struck very 
hard rock and can’t go any deeper.” 

He pulled the fancy equipment out and 
drilled another hole close to the first one. 
The same thing happened again. A little 
water, but not enough; and then, that rock! 

After this second failure one of the com- 
mittee members said, “Perhaps we had 
better go back to the old man.” 

The old man was very gracious about it. 
He dug down with his shovel, filling the 
bucket and having it pulled up and emptied 
by a helper. When he got down twenty- 
five feet, water began pouring into his hole. 
He dug another ten or twelve feet for good 
measure—and there was enough water com- 
ing into the well to supply camp all sum- 
mer. 

The man in charge and his committee 
aren’t so sure these days whether fancy 
equipment is always so important. 


Your friend, 


a Wrccrel 

















Holiday for Daisy 


By DORIS MILLER and MARGARET D. CLARKE 


ped was walking home from school 
and weaving a cocoon of self-pity 
around herself. It grew tighter and tighter 
the farther she walked, until at last it 
squeezed tears from her eyes. 

“I wish we'd never come here,” and 
Daisy kicked a stone lying on the road and 
brushed savagely at a fly that kept landing 
on her face. 

In England summer vacation meant warm 
sunny days and fun and a trip and swim- 
ming and horseback riding, but in this 
Australia—Daisy made another swipe at 
the fly—it was hot and sticky, and there 
wouldn’t be any trips or swimming or 
games. Just nothing. 


Nothing at all! Six weeks home from 
school to do nothing but brush flies and 
wipe perspiration. 

Marian was going for a trip. Daisy almost 
hated her, she talked so much about the 
swimming and the swings and the bonfire 
on New Year’s Eve. Anne too was going 
away, up country, to horses and creeks and 
bother that fly! 

How Daisy hated being poor. Of course, 
she realized it wasn’t her father’s fault. At 
the moment, it wasn’t the easiest thing in 
the world to sell religious books, and al- 
though dad was a very good colporteur, he 
was making only enough money to live on. 

To page 17 





“I'm sick of Australia, | hate heat, and most of all | hate this fly,” Daisy grumbled as she beat 
savagely at the fly. But it dodged her arm easily and came buzzing back to bother her again. 
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DREAM 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


BRAND new church had just been 

built in a town in the beautiful island 
of Puerto Rico. When it was almost ready 
to be dedicated, the minister went to see 
George Ogando, although he had stopped 
artending church many years before. 

“My friend,” the minister said in his 
warmhearted way, “we need to have a his- 
tory of the Adventist congregation here in 
this district so that we can read it at the 
dedication of our new church. There ‘is no 
one else who knows about the beginning of 
the work here as well as you do, for none 
of us have been here as long as you have. 
Some of the first members in this district 
were people you brought to the old meeting 
place. Wouldn’t you be kind enough to 
write the story for us?” 

Now George Ogando had once been a 
lay preacher. For a year and a half he 
preached a sermon every single night; and 
they were good sermons, too, for many 
people came to listen, and a large number 
were baptized. But being a lay preacher 
means one has to preach without any 
salary. Mr. Ogando had a hard time making 
a living. Finally, tired of poverty, and dis- 
couraged, he gave up his missionary work 
and applied to the government for a job as 
a teacher. Then he was married and his 
family began to grow. At first he continued 
to help in church work, but soon he was so 
busy making speeches everywhere, and so 
proud of his fine position, that his heart 
became proud and then it became hard, 
and he stopped going to church at all. 

Nine long years went by during which he 


did not go to an Adventist church even 
once. But did his Seventh-day Adventist 
friends forget him? Oh, no! Those earnest 
Christians kept right on visiting him, pray- 
ing for him and with him, and when he had 
a birthday they would come to his home 
and serenade him at night in Spanish style. 

Now here was the minister asking him to 
take part in the planning of the dedication 
program for the new church building. Mr. 
Ogando couldn’t refuse, for all the members 
had been so friendly to him; so he said he 
would be happy to try. Then the minister 
went a step further. “Wouldn't you honor 
us with your presence and read the history 
yourself? You are a well-known citizen of 
the town, and it would be most appropriate 
if you would come and read for us.” 

Mr. Ogando accepted the invitation— 
perhaps he felt a little flattered! But he 
didn’t realize what a providential trap he 
was stepping into. 

When the day for the dedication of the 
church came, Mr. Ogando, dressed in his 
best and accompanied by his wife and three 
children, entered a church for the first time 
in nine years. The familiar hymns touched 
his heart deeply. When he heard the sincere 
prayers he realized how much he had missed 
in not going to church so long. But he was 
determined not to let his heart get soft. He 
would keep it hard, HARD. So when he 
finished reading the history of the Ad- 
ventists he turned to walk off the platform. 
The minister put a hand on his arm and 
said, “Won't you give your heart to Jesus 
once more and be baptized next Sunday 
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“I came to get you,” said the dark man. “Who are you?” said Mr. Ogando. “The devil,” he answered. 


here in the new church?” The other church 
members, who were his old friends, came 
up to him saying, “Won't you give your heart 
to Jesus and be baptized next Sunday?” 

He turned away sorrowfully and started 
for home. His three children, who were 
eight and ten and twelve, walked along 
with him and their mother. They were all 
silent. Then when they were almost home, 
the mother put her arm in her husband’s and 
said, with tears in her voice, “Dear George, 
won't you give your heart to Jesus?” Then 
the little girl and the two boys began, 
“Father, please give your heart to Jesus and 
be baptized on Sunday. What a beautiful 


thing it would be if all our family were 
Christians!” Then, “Father, we'll be better 
than we have been before. We'll be real 
good children if you will just be baptized.” 

But Mr. Ogando was determined not to 
give in, though he was very much troubled. 
That night his wife knelt by their bed and 
prayed aloud, “Dear God, please accept my 
husband again as a child of Thine. Please 
grant us this great miracle—that he may be 
baptized next Sunday.” 

Very early in the morning Mr. Ogando 
went out to sit in a chair on his patio, 
among the flowering shrubs and _ potted 

To page 22 
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CHAPTER 5: RESCUED BY THE WOMEN! 


TAMATE 


‘Man of Peace’ 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: James Chalmers, one of the 
greatest of the world’s missionaries, went to the island 
of New Guinea, and the natives there called him 
Tamate. While he was getting settled, the captain of 
his boat killed some natives, and the living natives 
almost killed Chalmers in revenge. Chalmers explained 
that he was angry with the captain for doing this, and 
the natives calmed down. But when Chalmers went in 
the boat to visit villages along the coast, the natives 
came out in war canoes to keep him away. Chalmers 
floated gifts on the water and used other tricks and 
thus made friends. So he made several successful land- 
ge hen, once again it seemed the natives would 
kill him. 


AS THE mission ship steamed up in front 
of the next village, natives on shore 
threatened it with spears, and this time no 
war canoes came out for Chalmers to drift 
presents to. Chalmers decided to go ashore 
anyway. Bravely he jumped onto the sand, 
and walked up to the angry chief. But the 
chief would not listen. He glared when 
Chalmers offered him presents, and sternly 
waved him away. The missionary tried to 
leave presents behind, but the tribespeople 
picked them up and pushed them back into 
his hands, waving him away as one would a 
foolish child. Chalmers therefore retired in 
as dignified a manner as he could. But the 
natives harried him all the way down to 
his boat; and right beside him walked a 
huge fellow, much bigger than he was, car- 
rying a large round club, which Chalmers 
expected to come thudding down on his 
head at any second. 

A few villages later there was more 
danger. The mission vessel was surrounded 
by more than a hundred canoes, filled with 
dangerous-looking natives, all in full war 
paint, and armed with spears. They looked 
as though they really meant business. 


Chalmers had to think quickly. How could 
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he get the canoes to keep their distance? He 
thought of the steam whistle. At the first 
ear-splitting blast, the canoes scattered 

panic. So by sounding the whistle every now 
and then, the mission ship was able to 
steam through the war canoes to safety. 

There were several friendly visits after 
that, but then the ship came to the Ama- 
zons. Chalmers was astonished. Could it be 
possible? A tribe in which the women were 
the warriors and the workers? He had been 
told about them at the previous village, 
but he wasn’t going to believe it till he 
saw it. It was just as he had been told. When 
the ship arrived and anchored off the village, 
he could see hundreds of women walking 
about, but only a handful of men. 

There was panic when the women saw 
Chalmers being rowed ashore. They fled to 
their houses with shrill screams. But they 
didn’t go into the houses—they went under 
them. Just why, Chalmers never did find out. 
But there they were, packed solidly under 
the houses. The missionary landed and tried 
to approach, but as soon as he got near, a 
fearsome screech broke from the lips of all 
the women. It sounded somehow like the 
warning snarl of an angry cat, and coming 
all at once, it was quite a nerve-racking ex- 
perience. Obviously it was the women’s 
way of saying, “Keep away, or take the con- 
sequences.” 

“Very well,” said Chalmers to himself. “I 
shall lure you out.” 

He picked out a choice piece of red 
cloth and placed it on the ground near the 
huts. On top of the cloth he placed a string 

















of glass beads. Then he went toward the 
beach and leaned against a tree, looking out 
to sea as if he wasn’t the slightest bit in- 
terested in what happened to the gifts. 

Sure enough, out of the corner of his 
eye Chalmers saw a young woman come 
stealing out from under one of the houses. 
She came halfway, then hesitated, with her 
hand nervously on her chest. She was 
breathing hard with excitement, Chalmers 
could see. Then she darted back. She didn’t 
have the courage to go all the way. But now 
someone else tried, a young girl about nine 
years of age. She was just as nervous as the 
woman. She stopped and started, fearful 
lest the white man should suddenly turn 
and devour her. Tremulously, she advanced 
a step at a time. Then she was only three 
paces from the cloth. Her eyes bulged as she 
slowly took those three steps. She snatched 
up the cloth and was off. Wait—she dropped 
the beads! Back she darted, picked them 


up, and then ran helter-skelter back under 
the house. 

Chalmers still stood as though he knew 
nothing of what had occurred. Suddenly, a 
few young women began to emerge from 
under the houses and came toward him, 
hesitating with nervousness. Chalmers 
glanced around at them, but turned to 
casually look out to sea again. 

“Cloth, more cloth, masta. More bead,” 
the women called to him. 

Chalmers turned, smiled, and gave them 
more cloth and more beads. Then they 
came! Dozens of women broke away from 
under the houses, and came running to get 
the gifts. So violently did the ladies press 
upon him that Chalmers had to get into his 
boat. But he needed to go back to the 
mission ship for more presents anyway. 
When he returned to shore with the boat 
loaded with presents, there was a full-scale 
riot as the Amazons fought and scratched 
one another to get the cloth and the beads. 
Now Chalmers didn’t know it, but the old 
women had given the young women strict 
instructions that they were to keep back. 
The old women would receive all the pres- 
ents, and give the young women what they 


Slowly, cautiously, one of the women crept forward to look at the cloth and beads Chalmers had 
placed on the ground. All the while the missionary gazed out to sea as if he didn’t notice her. 
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thought was best. But the young women 
didn’t go along with this idea at all. So, 
what with the older women fighting the 
younger women, and all the women fighting 
one another to get to the presents, there 
was complete bedlam. 

Finally the old women managed to sur- 
round Chalmers, and shaking their spears 
and brandishing their clubs, they ordered him 
away. A troublemaker, that’s all he was. 
The young women wouldn’t obey them as 
long as he was around. He must get into his 
boat and go—or else! They waved their 
spears a little harder at that point. Chalmers 











OUR COUNTRY 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


How good to have a country 
Where mountains climb the sky; 

Where tawny, tumbling deserts 
In silent slumber lie; 

Where nights are velvet beauty; 
Where dawns are bursts of flame; 

Where noons are wells of wonder 
That only God can name; 

Where dusks exhale a fragrance 
Night-blooming flowers release; 

Where freedom, God, and justice 
Are on the side of peace. 
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had no desire to do battle with these wild- 
looking ladies, and so he left, marveling 
that he had seen such a thing. 

However, it was the ladies that probably 
saved the missionary’s life a little farther 
along the coast. Chalmers had gone ashore 
at another village, and made friends in the 
normal manner with plenty of gifts, but 
before coming ashore, he had seen the next 
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village plainly in sight. It was just around a 
headland, only a step away. The natives at 
the first village were not at all menacing, 
and so the missionary decided to walk to 
this next village, telling the mission ship to 
meet him there. He set off, taking two of his 
crew with him. They passed through a most 
fertile coastal strip. The groves of coconuts 
were heavy with fruit. There were gardens 
of taro, sweet potato, and arrowroot in all 
directions, all with bumper crops. The peo- 
ple were evidently very industrious, and 
were certainly well fed, as their huge, mus- 
cular bodies showed. 

Suddenly Chalmers realized that there 
were a large number of these huge mus- 
cular bodies all around him, and they didn’t 
have very pleasant expressions on their 
faces. All of them had spears and clubs, 
which didn’t look at all good. Every now 
and then several of them would get to- 
gether and point at Chalmers and his two 
natives in a very suspicious manner. 

“Keep a close lookout,” Chalmers whis- 
pered to his natives. “And walk as fast as 
you can! If we keep moving we may get to 
the next village before they find a good 
place to attack us.” 

But as they quickened their step, the men 
around them quickened theirs; and now 
they began to close in on the missionary, 
for it was apparent that he suspected their 
plans. Suddenly Chalmers nearly went 
sprawling on the ground. One of the savages 
had tripped him. Chalmers ignored it, and 
hurried on. Then there was a scuffle, and 
Chalmers looked around to see another 
savage struggling with one of his natives, 
trying to take away the gun the missionary 
had brought to hunt with. Then someone 
snatched at the leather bag that the other 
native was carrying, and at the same time 
two huge fellows came up alongside Chal- 
mers and jostled him. 

The thought came into the missionary’s 
mind that this was the end. He had been 
lifting his heart to God continually as they 
hurried along, but now he felt like saying, 
“Into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

It was at this time that deliverance came. 
The ladies arrived! They appeared from all 
directions. They jabbered away at the sav- 
ages, who seemed to be just on the verge of 
violence. One woman took special charge of 
the two burly men that had come alongside 
Chalmers and jostled him. She talked to 

To page 16 
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Little Crow Didn't Fight 


By BERTHA NEWHOFF 


pred peace flags are white. Once, 
though, more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago, the flag of the United States 
proved in a very remarkable way to be a 
peace flag, in spite of all its color. 

In 1806 there were fifteen stars and as 
many stripes in the flag, one of each to 
represent the thirteen original colonies and 
Vermont and Kentucky. This was the flag 
Lieutenant Zebulon Pike carried on his ex- 
pedition to find the source of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Only a few of the Indian tribes he 











































































visited on his way north from St. Louis had 
seen an American flag before. Finding 
where the great river started was Pike’s 
main objective, but it was not his only one. 
He wished to buy land from the Indians for 
forts, and he wanted to inform the tribes 
that they were now subjects of the United 
States instead of France. 


The Sacs heard and understood. So did 
the Chippewas. Pike and his men journeyed 
on to the Sioux. Little Crow, one of the 
Sioux chiefs, received the lieutenant and 
listened to his message. 


Little Crow had never met a white man 
like Pike. He spoke quietly, and there was 
about him an honesty the Indian recognized 
and admired. Little Crow believed him 
when he said white men and Indians were 
brothers, that they needed each other. He 
accepted with thanks the gifts of salt, 
knives, and vermilion the Americans of- 
fered. 

Then Pike showed Little Crow and his 
braves the American flag and explained 
that from now on it must be the only one 
seen in Sioux territory. The lilies of France, 
the crosses of England, must not be used. 

Probably no soldier of this time had such 
a strong feeling about the flag as Pike 
had. One of his mottoes was, “Be always 
ready to die for your country.” Little Crow 
could not help but catch some of his en- 
thusiasm as he explained to him and his 
tribe what the flag meant. 


“It is red, white, and blue like the one 
you have seen flying over York Factory 
above St. Anthony’s Falls,” Pike agreed. But 
that one, he told them, was the British flag. 
Had they not noticed it had no stars? “The 
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Frank gripped the piece of old leather and pulled. What happened next was almost unbelievable. 


ater DUTTON winced. Then he 
hopped to a large stone that had once 
been part of the foundation of a house. 

“What's the matter?” his friend Don 
Blake asked. 

“Splinter,” Frank explained briefly. He 
took off one of his shoes. “See?” He poked 
a finger through a hole in its sole. 

“I usually put a heavy piece of cardboard 
in my shoe every morning,’ he went on. 
“This time I forgot. So, the splinter.” 

“T’ll see what I can do,” Don volunteered 
and, kneeling down, soon located the sliver. 
It hadn’t gone in very deep, so he had no 
trouble pulling it out. 

“I'm going to have these mended after 
payday,” Frank said. “Maybe I'll even get a 
new pair. Mother thought it could be ar- 
ranged this time, but my sister got sick and 
had to have some medicine.” 

His friend sympathized. 

“Too bad you have to go around picking 
up splinters.” 

“Oh, I get along well enough when I 
remember the cardboard,” Frank _ said. 
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“Wonder if there’s anything around I can 
use until I get home.” 

Frank put on his shoe, and the boys began 
searching among the loose stones and trash 
scattered near the old, burned-out house 
that lay just outside Denver, Colorado, 
where they lived. 

Heavy rains had fallen the week before 
and had started a gully in one corner of 
the back yard. Frank peered down into it. 

“There’s a piece of leather sticking out of 
the side of this washout,” he exclaimed. “It 
looks pretty old and dirty, as if it’s been 
buried a long time, but maybe I can cut off 
a piece I can use.” 

He picked up a sharp stick and jumped 
down into the gully, which was about three 
feet deep. He began digging. Don came to 
help. 

“How do you suppose it ever got this 
far under ground?” he asked. 

“Could be buried treasure,” 
laughed and went on digging. 

Finally, grasping a piece of the old 
leather, he gave a tug. Then he stared in 


Frank 











SILVER DOLLARS 
in the Drain 


By GEORGIA L. PINKERTON 


astonishment, for he was holding the top 
part of a leather bag, mildewed and rotted. 
From the hole it left in the dirt wall rolled 
three blackened disks. Picking them up and 
giving them a hasty rub, he discovered they 
were two silver dollars and a fifty-cent 
piece. 

Then the boys began digging as fast as 
they could. They found more coins and 
three small cans, their lids sealed with wax. 
The cans were rusted thin, so it was easy to 
pound them open with rocks. Inside were 
rolls of paper money wrapped in oiled silk. 

“Hurrah!” Don yelled. “There must be 
hundreds of dollars here. We're rich.” 

Then he looked closer at the money. 

“Aw, it’s not real. See, it’s too big. Maybe 
the coins aren’t real, either—lead slugs or 
something. Probably it’s play money some 
boys playing pirate buried and forgot.” 

Frank said slowly, “Until a few years ago 
all bills were this size. Then they began to 
be made smaller, but the big ones are still 
good.” 

Don still wasn’t sure. He picked up one 
of the coins and rubbed it clean. 

“This is different, too,’ he said sadly. 
“See, there’s a woman’s head on it instead 
of her whole body. Did they change that, 
too?” 

“I believe so,” Frank told him. “We can 
find out.” 

He looked closely at the dollar he held. 

“It’s dated 1870. That’s older than almost 
anybody we know. This could have been 
here over fifty years. But no matter how old 


it is, our money is good, if it was good to 
begin with.” 

“If it’s real, you can get new shoes now— 
a dozen pair if you want them,” Don ex- 
claimed. Then he added slowly, “Of course 
you found it, but I helped dig. Do I get 
some?” 

“Of course,” Frank assured him. “Fifty- 
fifty.” 

Then he hesitated. 

“Do you think it’s really ours?” 

“Sure,” Don said. “Finders keepers.” 

“But you know there’s a second part to 
that,” Frank told him. “‘Losers weepers.’ 
Maybe the person who buried it needs it 
worse than we do.” 

“If he did he’d dig it up,” Don reasoned. 
“Besides, the old man who lived here 
caught cold the night the house burned five 
years ago. He died in the hospital. My 
father told me about it. He said he was a 
strange old fellow who didn’t have any 
family. Folks thought he was a miser, but 
they never could find any money. If he was 
the one who buried it—and you can be 
pretty sure he was—nobody owns this 
money. Nobody but us.” 

“I don’t know.” Frank hesitated. “We 
surely could use it, but I don’t believe we 
have the right to just take it.” 

“Who would know?” Ever since they had 
found the money Don had been imagining 
himself riding on a new bicycle. He had 
wanted one for a long time, but he was sure 
he would never have one. His father couldn't 
afford it. But now To page 18 
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Something about the dock fascinated Alan and Derek, though mother had told them not to go there. 


OT the docks, son,” said mother firmly. 

“You may spend as much time as you 
wish at the beaches or on the rocks, or 
even on the piers, but stay away from the 
docks.” 

Alan looked at his mother with a re- 
signed air. How could she know how he 
felt? Down at the docks of the little North 
Sea port in the north of England where he 
lived, all sorts of ships were to be seen: 
the sleek, motor-powered vessels sailing for 
Norway; the dirty little tramp steamers 
that plowed their way along the coast with 
their cargoes of coal; the broad, bargelike 
ferries churning across the river; and the 
brave little fishing fleet rocking at anchor 
till the tide went out. From the shipbuilding 
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yards beyond sounded the clang of hammers. 
Alan thought of the famous ships that had 
been launched there. He remembered the 
battleship Nelson, sleek and gray, gliding 
down the river to make her trial run. And 
now—now his mother said he was to stay 
away from the docks and spend his time 
like a sissy on the beaches or piers. She'd 
be telling him to build a sand castle next, 
and he with a fever in his blood for ships 
and the sea! 

His father, Alan felt, would have been 
more understanding. He had been skipper 
of his own ship until he had retired from the 
sea to teach navigation. Alan’s friends too 
were nearly all sons of sailors, and hardly 
one of them failed to imitate the rolling 
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By MARJORIE ANDERSON 


walk of the sailor he one day hoped to be. 
And still, his mother said No to the docks. 
There were too many strange characters 
around there, and one never knew what 
trouble he might find himself in. 

“Come on, Derek,” he said glumly. “We'll 
go down to the pier and watch the ships 
crossing the bar,’ and Derek was proud 
and happy to go along with his older 
brother. 

Today the harbor seemed deserted, and 
the boys soon tired of watching the water 
lapping at the sea wall of the pier. “Let's 
climb around the rocks,” Alan suggested. 
“They say you can climb right around the 
point even at high tide.” 

So they scrambled down onto the slip- 
pery, seaweed-covered rocks—the Black 
Middens they were named—where in days 
gone by there had been many a scene of 
shipwreck and tragedy. They panted and 
strained as they tried to keep a foothold on 
the black, slimy mounds of rock on the 
grassy cliff. 

“Alan.” Derek’s voice sounded troubled. 
“If we climb any farther we'll come out at 
the fish quay, and we'll have to go by the 
docks to get home.” 

Alan shut out an uneasy voice that nagged 
at his conscience and replied uncertainly, 
“Well, we didn’t exactly go down to 
the docks. We can’t help it if we have to 
pass them on our way home.” 

So, scrambling over the last few rocks, 
they came out at a cement walk that sloped 
up to the fish quay where the fishing fleet 
was waiting for the ebb tide. The trawlers, 
tied up at the quay, were bustling with 
activity as the men readied them for sailing. 
Alan listened fascinated to the men’s cries 
mingling with the screaming of the sea 
gulls. The air was salty in his mouth, and 
the smell of fresh rope made him long for 
the feel of a ship’s deck under his feet. 


As they reached the last trawler, they 
noticed that, while the engines were throb- 
bing, the ship seemed quite deserted. Alan 
stood on the edge of the quay and looked 
over to her deck. “Why, it’s just a little 
jump from the quay,’ he whispered to 
Derek. “I’m going to jump down and have 
a look at her.” And before Derek could 
utter a word of protest Alan had jumped 
lightly onto the trawler’s deck. 

Derek looked around and __ shivered 
slightly. He had always followed Alan 
wherever he led. Then Alan called, “Come 
on, Derek, let’s take a look at her before 
her crew gets on.” So Derek hesitated no 
longer, but dropped over the side and 
joined his brother. Barely had they got their 
breath when they heard voices from the 
galley. There was someone on board after 
all, and someone was coming on deck. 

“Quick, behind these nets,” hissed Alan. 
Without stopping to think what they were 
doing, the boys scrambled behind a pile of 
nets on the deck. 

Then everything seemed to happen at 
once. Husky seamen from the next trawler 
boarded the ship where the two boys were 
hiding, and everywhere became a confusion 
of activity and shouting. Alan gripped his 
brother’s arm. “We've got to get out of 
here,” he whispered urgently. But right then 
a couple of seamen started hauling in ropes 
right by the nets where the boys were. 
There were more shouted commands; the 
trawler’s siren sounded and was answered 
by others up and down the quay; a shudder 
shook the little ship; she was moving. 

“Now what can we do?” gasped Derek. 
“We're moving.” And as the boys peered 
through the rails they saw that the trawler 
was indeed edging away from the quay. 

“Too late to do anything now,” came his 
brother's reply. Though he was inwardly 
shaking, he tried not to show it. “Lie low.” 
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The trawler was dipping lightly through 
the harbor now, and the boys picked out the 
various landmarks as they glided by. There 








HOUSECLEANING 
By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


My mother's cleaning house just now; 
She shakes and beats the rugs 

And mops each far-off corner up 
And screens out all the bugs. 


Such cleaning up's a splendid thing! 
One feels so fresh, | find. 

| wonder why we never try 
To houseclean in the mind? 


Our thoughts would then shine out so 
bright; 
Black fears would run and hide, 
And we would be so happy, then, 
And cheerful, too, inside. 


I think I'll fasten new screens up 
Around-about my mind, 
To keep my good thoughts sparkling, 
and 
Shut out the other kind. 








was the end of the quay, and the rocks they 
had just crossed; there was the monument 
towering over the harbor and the Black 
Middens lying treacherously below. On the 
other side, wharves and beaches slid by. It 
would have been thrilling, except that Alan 
knew they were really in trouble. How they 
would get out of it, he didn’t know. Now 
they were dipping between the breakwaters 
with the lighthouses standing like sentinels 
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at the harbor mouth. The trawler’s decks, as 
Alan peeked out, were strewn with all sorts 
of gear; the skipper, for Alan was sure 
it was he, was up in the wheelhouse, and 
from down below came sounds of great 
activity. Alan’s heart beat faster; they were 
approaching the bar and beyond was the 
open sea, green and swelling. The open 
sea! This was where the greatest of Eng- 
land’s heroes had been made. 

Alan raised his head cautiously, not want- 
ing to be discovered yet, but just as his 
head came above the pile of nets, he saw 
what looked like a mountain of water mov- 
ing toward the ship. His heart came up and 
filled his mouth. The little vessel was climb- 
ing, climbing straight for the sky. Now 
down again into a great sea valley with 
only the gray-green sea coming up at them 
like a moving mountain. 

Alan held tightly onto the rail, while 
Derek cowered against the nets, looking as 
if he could scarcely breathe. Climb, plunge, 
climb, plunge. Alan held onto his stomach 
now; he must not, no he must not be sick. 
The spray was merrily hissing by, and every 
now and then a shower of salt water half 
drenched the boys. 

Alan could see that Derek’s teeth were 
chattering, for what had been a pleasantly 
cool breeze on shore had changed into a 
cold, stiff wind. Astern, the cliffs and light- 
houses were disappearing in the mist. And 
unless the boys came out and explained 
themselves soon, they would be discovered 
when the nets were lowered before dark. 

A sudden realization struck Alan. The 
ship would trawl all night. There would be 
no putting into port until morning. If only 
the boat would stay still long enough for 
him to get his sea legs. But now, not only 
was she dipping and plunging, she was also 
rolling from side to side; and Alan, as he 
twisted around with the motion of the 
trawler, wondered if the brave little cabin 
boys who had helped to make history ever 
felt as sick as he did. 

His stomach felt too peculiar for him to be 
hungry, but he couldn’t help remembering 
that at home it was baking day, and supper- 
time would be cozy and warm. And what 
would his father and mother think? They 
would be worried sick when the two boys 
did not show up. He should never have gone 
near the docks. He had known at the time 
that it was wrong, even though he had pre- 
tended it wasn’t. To page 18 
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The Gooney Is a 
CLOWN 


By WELDON D. WOODSON 


| YOU want to start an argument on the 
Midway. Islands in the middle of the 
Pacific, just say “gooney.” It’s the name of 
a bird. It comes from the word gomy, which 
means “simpleton.” 

And a lot of people say that the gooney 
bird is just that—a simpleton—getting in 
everybody’s way and not doing a bit of 
good. Others, however, claim that he is of 
no harm whatever and that he is such a 
clown everyone should love him. He cer- 
tainly is a clown. Moody Institute of Sci- 
ence made a motion picture of him and 
learned that he is more fun than a circus. 

He is about the size of a large goose. His 
wings stretch seven feet. He has a powerful 
bill, with a hook on the end, which he uses 
to scare humans who dare to come too 
close. He walks on wide-set feet and legs, 
and wobbles from side to side as if he had 
a bad case of sore feet. 

The mother gooney makes her nest in a 


shallow depression in the sand, which may 
be in the center of someone’s front yard or 
in the middle of a road or path. She deposits 
only one egg. She and the father take turns 
sitting on it. 

The parent that is free goes to sea to fish. 
When the parents exchange places at the 
nest, they bow to each other and in their 
bird language carry on a discussion. The one 
about to settle on the egg talks to it and 
nuzzles it fondly with its bill) The parent 
feeds the baby by casting up partly di- 
gested food. 

In the air, the gooney gracefully soars or 
swoops at dangerously low levels over the 
sea. He dips to the very surface of the 
waves—even dragging a wing tip across the 
top of the water once in a while. 

Since he is so heavy, it is difficult for him 
to get into the air. This is especially true if 
the wind is not very strong. At such times 
he runs a long way with outspread wings— 


A young gooney looks like a simpleton. He’s not pretty, but the adults certainly are good looking. 


PHOTOS, COURTESY MOODY RIRLE INSTITUTE 












like a man-made plane—until he is going 
about twenty-five miles per hour. 

One day Mr. F. A. Everest was standing 
by Midway’s radar station, talking to a 
friend, when he saw a gooney running 
toward him as fast as its feet would carry it, 
wings and neck outstretched. The bird ap- 
parently planned to become airborne op- 
posite the building, but did not realize the 
effect the building would have on the local 
air currents. He barely got his feet off the 
ground when he hit the turbulent air bounc- 
ing off the building and lost flying speed. 
In despair, he put out his feet and tumbled 
end over end in a flurry of coral sand. 

The many flyers stationed at Midway dur- 
ing World War II had barrels of fun with 
the young gooneys. Mother birds laid eggs 
all around the fighter planes scattered on 
the islands. These would hatch, and the 
grounds were littered with young. In the 
daily “ready” drill, the engines of the planes 
were warmed up. During this period the 
young birds in the wash of the propeller 
would stretch their wings. Then the me- 
chanics would open the engines up full, 
making so much wind the birds were lifted 
right up in the air, where they hung until 
the throttle was cut off. Then down the 
birds would thump to the earth, none the 
worse for their experience. 

Since the war, it has been reported that in 
one year ten accidents were caused by the 
collision of aircraft with gooney birds. And 
the birds were accused of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of damage to propellers and 
wing flaps. And someone else said that with 
the arrival of jet planes on the islands, 
some of the birds might be sucked down the 
intake vents and make the plane explode. 

Told about this, the Department of the 
Interior sent two men to Midway to learn 
the truth. In their investigations the men 
tried to frighten the gooneys away. They 
used flares and smoke; fired mortars and 
bazookas. But the birds continued to sit on 
their nests and some even took naps. The 
two men could not help being amused. 

In their report, they admitted that the 
birds did “a few crazy things, such as sitting 
on a light bulb instead of an egg.” But they 
do not perch on airplane wings or fly out to 
meet aircraft and get a free ride back on the 
wings. 

The two scientists said that the birds 
have been greatly misrepresented. “They 
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may be stubborn and adverse to changing 
their habits, but they are not as loony as 
people say they are.” 

Finally, these men stated that there was 


no proof that any of them had _ ever 
wrecked a plane. Therefore, they refused to 
recommend that the birds be destroyed. So 
the gooney will continue to exercise his 
mission of making people happy by his 
funny ways of doing things. 





Tamate, ‘““Man of Peace’ 
From page 8 


them, arguing and scolding, and took their 
attention away from the missionary com- 
pletely. The other women took. the clubs 
and spears away from the rest of the sav- 
ages. 

All this time, Chalmers and his natives 
had been hurrying on. They rounded a 
corner and there, to their great relief, was 
the next village dead ahead. Out from shore 
was the mission boat, just entering through 
the passage in the reef to make a landing. 
But it would be some time before a boat 
could be let down and rowed to shore, and 
anything could happen in the meanwhile. 
However, the ladies knew how to work! 
They made sure that the chief of the village 
was told of what was going on, and he was 
not at all favorable to the idea of harming 
the white man. He sent out his warriors 
to look into the matter. They challenged the 
men from the other village, and there were 
great arguments back and forth. And 
while this was going on, the mission vessel 
was drawing nearer and nearer the shore. 
You can be sure that as soon as Chalmers 
could set foot on it, he did so. And you can 
also be sure that he thanked God from the 
bottom of his heart for sending those 
women. The experience went down in the 
missionary’s book as one of the closest 
brushes with death that he ever had. 

Chalmers continued to visit village after 
village along the coast. Eventually, of 
course, he turned around and went back to 
his house at Suau. What a trip he had had! 
He had visited more than two hundred 
villages, and nearly half of them had never 
seen a white man before. He had dis- 
covered and named bays, harbors, and rivers 
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that were not on the charts. He was truly a 
pioneer in an unknown land. And this was 
only a beginning. Soon he would find him- 
self adventuring in the mysterious interior, 
and treading jungle paths that white men 
had never trod before. 

(To be continued) 





Why Little Crow Didn’t Fight 
From page 9 


stars in the American flag came from the 
skies. Its red is for bravery, its blue is for 
truth, and its white for faith.” This flag, he 
declared, was the flag of freedom. Under it 
all men, red as well as white, had equal 
rights. He brought it to the Sioux in peace. 

Pike left the camp of Little Crow to 
continue his journey. A few days later 
Little Crow set out to engage in a war 
with White Bustard, another chief. But as 
he marched out at the head of his braves to 
meet White Bustard, he found Pike's flag 
lying in the mud by the river. 

Little Crow mourned. Surely Lieutenant 
Pike was dead. He told his men, “A thing 
so sacred was not taken without violence.” 
He could not fight White Bustard until he 
had “revenged the cause of their eldest 
brother.” 

Little Crow’s band went north, the di- 
rection Pike had taken. To the chief's great 
joy, Pike was alive when they found him 
camped near the present site of Minne- 
apolis. The American was deeply touched 
by the Indian’s concern for him. He was 
grateful, too, that Little Crow understood 
the importance of the flag. He took the 
muddy flag and gave the Sioux some supplies. 

Then White Bustard appeared, having 
trailed Little Crow. And now that the flag 
was again safely in the white man’s hands, 
Little Crow felt he could fight. 

Pike said No. Had not finding the flag 
kept them from killing each other? The 
Indians agreed it had. Pike begged them to 
let it be forever a flag of peace between 
them. Little Crow was willing, but White 
Bustard held back. Pike offered to give the 
reluctant chief a flag if he would make 
peace. He accepted the offer. 

Then Pike went north, seeking the source 
of the great river. And the two Indian 
chiefs, followed by their warriors, went 
south quietly carrying the flag with them. 


Holiday for Daisy 
From page 3 


There was never anything left over at the 
end of the month for trips. 

In her misery, Daisy almost wished her 
father would go back to his trade. Mind 
you, I said almost, because she knew that 
although she might not have a trip, someone 
would learn of God from the books her 
father sold. 

Just as she reached the front gate, Daisy 
tried to knock away that tormenting fly 
again, but it buzzed triumphantly just out 
of reach. 

Now Mrs. Watts faced the same problem 
as her daughter. She wanted to give her 
children a trip away from home, but there 
just wasn’t any money. No matter how 
carefully she managed, there was never any 
surplus. But she did not fret and fume or 
indulge in self-pity as Daisy had done. 
She told her problem to the Lord, and now 
she felt sure that the letter in her hand 
was God's way of answering her prayer. So 
she waited for Daisy to come home from 
school. 

As if some safety valve had given way, 
Daisy burst in the door grumbling, “I’m 
sick of Australia, I hate heat, and most of 
all I hate flies, all of them, and this one in 
particular,” and again she beat wildly at 
the fly. 

Then, feeling ashamed, she said, “Hello, 
Mum, I'm sorry. I'll feel better when I have 
a drink. It’s just that I’m hot and all the 
girls are talking about where they are going 
for their vacations.” 

“Maybe you'll have a trip after all.” 

In her surprise, Daisy forgot to brush the 
fly away. 

“True? But how?” 

“I had a letter this morning from Mrs. 
Elson. Remember, we met them at camp. 
She and her husband have to go to the city 
for several weeks and wrote asking if we'd 
look after their farm. And listen to this: 
‘The dam is good for swimming just now, 
and the melons and mangoes are ripe. 
Bruce will bring in a couple of ponies for 
the children.’” 

Swimming! Horses! Melons! Mangoes! 
Australia wasn’t such a bad place after all, 
and Daisy gently fanned the fly away. 

“God is good,” she cried. And her mother 


said, “Amen.” 
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Silver Dollars in the Drain 


From page 11 


Frank spoke slowly. “Don, I’ve got to be 
sure I have a right to it before I spend a 
penny. I think I'd sleep better.” Then he 
added with a grin, “Even with a splinter 
in my foot.” 

“I suppose I would, too,” Don agreed. 
“But how can we find out?” 

“I know. Mr. Hawkins,” Frank decided. 

“The policeman?” Don protested. “He 
might think we stole it and put us in jail 
or something.” 

“Not Mr. Hawkins. He’s my friend. I 
know he’ll do what’s right, if we do.” 

Don finally agreed. Frank put a piece of 
the old leather in his shoe while Don 
hunted a small box. They gathered all the 
money and put it into the box. Then they 
took it to the police station. 

They found Frank’s friend, Mr. Hawkins. 
When he heard their story he asked, “Why 
didn’t you just keep it?” 

“We weren’t sure it would be the right 
thing to do,” Frank said. 

“He said he wouldn't sleep well if he 
kept it,” Don added. 

Mr. Hawkins smiled. 

“Knowing you, Frank, I knew that would 
be your answer. And you're right. There's 
a law saying you mustn’t keep things you 
find. You’d have been breaking the law if 
you had kept this money.” 

Don looked sad. 


“Good-by, bicycle,” he muttered. “And, 
Frank, you'd better hunt up a good thick 
piece of cardboard.” 

“Maybe not,” Mr. Hawkins explained. 
“We must keep the money here and ad- 
vertise for an owner. If nobody can prove 
it’s theirs you'll get it back.” 

So the boys went home without the 
money. The weeks that followed were anx- 
ious ones. Frank’s mother managed to buy 
him new shoes, but of course Don still 
walked wherever he went. 

They often called at the police station, 
and each time they were told no owner of 
the money had been found. 

“A few tried to claim it,’ Mr. Hawkins 
said, “but we soon proved they weren't 
telling the truth. I am sorry to say some 
folks will lie to try to make a profit.” 

Then one day the policeman met them 
with a big smile. 
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“The time limit’s run out, and nobody 
has proved he owns the money. It’s yours. 
Have your fathers come down with you to 
get it.” 

After all their waiting and doubt, the 
boys could hardly believe their good for- 
tune. But sure enough, that evening after 
their fathers had come from work they went 
to the police station with them. They were 
given all the money they had found, except 
the amount that had to be paid for ad- 
vertising. 

“Better polish up the silver before you 
spend it,” Mr. Hawkins advised them. “And 
the bills are in poor shape from being 
buried so long even though they were 
wrapped in oiled silk. You should send 
them to the United States Treasury and get 
new ones.” 

This the boys did. When the crisp, new 
bills came back the boys had already de- 
cided what they would do with their money. 

Each bought a bicycle for himself. Don 
bought a tricycle for his little sister. Frank 
got one for his brother. They bought their 
mothers and fathers each a present. Then 
they divided the rest, which amounted to 
hundreds of dollars, and each put his share 
into the bank to save for college expenses. 

They didn’t really need the money now, 
for with their bicycles they soon got paper 
routes and ran errands to earn spending 
money and buy their clothes. 

“With all this riding and with good con- 
sciences,” Frank said, “we surely will sleep 
well nights. Aren’t you glad we didn’t do 
anything sneaky?” 

“I sure am,” Don agreed. “I'll race you to 
the corner.” 

They pedaled away on their new bi- 
cycles, laughing. 


To the Sea in Ships 
From page 14 


At this point his thoughts were inter- 
rupted by a shout from the wheelhouse above 
the deck. A monstrous seaman in enormous 
hip boots clomped up the ladder to answer 
the summons, and in a few seconds the 
skipper came down to the deck. It was now 
or never, and Alan, grasping Derek by the 
arm, struggled out from behind the nets, 
half dragging his brother with him. 

The skipper stopped dead in his tracks, 
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The skipper stopped dead in his tracks, 
and planting his feet wide apart to steady 
himself, stared at the two boys, who stood 
trembling, wet, quite subdued, and com- 
pletely unsteady before him. 

“Weel, weel,” was all he said, and his 
face betrayed nothing of his thoughts. Then, 
“Mac,” he called to someone unseen below, 
“ha’ wa'here. Stowaways aboard!” There was 
the greatest clomping of sea boots, and the 
boys were surrounded by husky figures. A 
great guffaw of laughter went up, and Alan 
felt as small as a dried-up worm. Stealing a 
glance at Derek, he noticed his face. It 
was green. 

“Weel, now,” said the skipper, “ye’ve 
some explaining to do, wee’uns.” 

And Alan, feeling more foolish by the 
minute, told the sad story. They hadn't 
meant to stowaway, he said, but just to look 
at the ship; then they’d been sort of trapped 
and here they were at sea. The skipper 
appeared lost in thought at the end of this 
recital There was a lot of joking and 
laughing among the seamen, and though he 
could not entirely understand their dialect, 
Alan was sure they were laughing at them. 

“Weel,” said the skipper finally, “it’s no 
wee mite of trouble ye’ve caused yer par- 
ents. Best gang [go] doon to the cabin till 
morning.” 

Thankful to have escaped a lecture, at 
least for the moment, the boys picked their 
way across the littered decks, now slippery 
from water and oil. But the cabin gave no 
promise of comfort, for it seemed little 
more than a hole in the bowels of the ship, 
and the bunks were like shelves in the wall. 
Some strange-smelling food steamed on the 
table, and when one of the hands pushed 
some of it over at the boys, they could not 
as much as look at it. Stripping off their wet 
shirts, they enveloped themselves in a cou- 
ple of seaman’s sweaters that the skipper 
had dug out. Then, as the crew polished the 
supper off with gusto, the boys crawled into 
one of the cupboardlike bunks. 

Derek, worn out with excitement and 
the motion of the ship, soon seemed to be 
dozing, and after a while, in spite of the 
smelly cabin and the unending pitching 
and tossing, Alan dozed too. He was aware 
of men coming and going at intervals; and 
horrible nightmares, in which he was tossed 
alone from one great billow to another, 
disturbed his sleep. Toward morning both 
boys were awakened suddenly by a tre- 


mendous splash on the deck overhead. Had 
an enormous wave engulfed the trawler? 
They struggled above decks, but it was not 
the heavy sea in the cold light of early 
dawn that turned them back. It was the 
sight of thousands of fish squirming and 
wriggling on the deck. The night's catch 
had been hauled in. 

Alan knew that he could not venture out 
again till the fish were all decently dead 
and in boxes. The cries of the seagulls told 
him they were nearing port. Soon there 
would be his father and mother to face. Sure 
enough, in another hour or so, the familiar 
landmarks began to take shape. Soon the 
trawler, weary from battling the seas all 
night, was puffing her way stolidly through 
the calm waters of the harbor. 








Be sure to read 
SCARS FOR STARS 


in JUNIOR GUIDE Next Week! 








The skipper came down from the wheel- 
house to where the boys were standing de- 
jectedly by the rail. 

“Ye'll soon be hame,” he said, eyeing 
them sternly. “Ye'll no’ repeat this trick 
in a hurry.” 

And Alan, newly nauseated by the fishy 
smell as the trawler tied up at the quay, 
was quite sure he wouldn't. Then, with a 
mixture of relief and apprehension, he 
spotted the figure of his waiting father. 
One of the seamen hoisted them up, and 
they were on shore. Their father hurried 
over to them, but it was to the skipper that 
he first spoke, thanking him for bringing 
the boys back. Then he turned to his sons. 
“We'd better get home,” was all he said. 

As they walked, the ground seemed to be 
rising and falling away from them. There 
was the long ride from town in the joggling 
streetcar, for the family did not own an 
automobile. His father’s silence through all 
this was more than Alan could stand. 
Finally, plucking up his courage, he asked 
him how he had known where they were. 

“Fortunately,” replied his father, “you 
were seen. Some of the men at the docks 
were positive you had sailed with the 
trawler.” 

It was with relief that the boys finally 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


!|—The Christian's Responsibility 


to the 


World 


(JULY 12) 


Memory VERSE: “Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven” 
(Matthew 5:16). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Go over the memory verse thoughtfully sev- 
eral times. Continue committing it to memory 
during the week. Read John 17:15-18 and Mat- 
thew 5:14-16. 

SUNDAY 


The Light of the World 


Open your Bible to 2 Corinthians 6. 

There are two classes of people in this world 
—the Bible calls them the children of light and 
the children of darkness. Those who follow 
Jesus and live according to the Word of God are 
the children of light, but those who turn their 
backs to God and His requirements and walk 
the path of disobedience are the children of 
darkness. 

If we want to be children of light, we must 
separate ourselves from the “children of dis- 
obedience.” Look in verse 17 and see what Paul 
tells us about being separated from the world. 

We are not to link ourselves with those who 
refuse to obey God. We are not to form partner- 
ships with them either in business or in mar- 
riage. Read how Paul makes this clear, in 
verse 14. 

Sometimes farmers would put an ox in the 
same yoke with an ass. This did not work well, 
for the ox was stronger, and it was hard for the 
ass to work with it. So the children of light and 
the children of darkness cannot get along well 
together. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 137, par. 3; p. 138, par. 1. 

Tuink! Do you choose to associate with those 
who love the light of truth rather than the 
darkness of worldly pleasure and unclean hab- 
its? 

Pray to keep away from those whose influ- 
ence might lead you away from Christ. 


MONDAY 
A Youth Whose Light Went Out 
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Open your Bible to Judges 16. 

One of the saddest stories in the Bible is that 
of Samson. God had an important place for him 
as Israel’s judge. His parents tried to help him 
to love and fear the Lord. But Samson couldn't 
keep away from the young people of Timnath. 
He associated with the Philistines and married 
one of them. This brought all manner of troubles 
and heartaches on himself and his family. God 
had endowed him with supernatural strength 
that he might fight the battles of the Lord, but 
he used his strength in foolish ventures, in 
things that brought no glory to the God who had 
called him. Instead of being the hero of Israel, 
the servant of God, he became the slave and 
laughingstock of the Philistines. Read the sad 
thing that is told about him in the last part of 
verse 20. 

What terrible punishment came to him as a 
result of his waywardness? Verse 21. 

To what sad end did he come? Verses 28-30. 

“Physically, Samson was the strongest man 
upon the earth; but in self-control, integrity, 
and firmness, he was one of the weakest of men.” 
—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 567. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 568. 

Tuink! Are you true to God’s high calling for 
you? 

Pray to keep away from those who might 
tempt you to do wrong and spoil God’s plans for 
your life. 


TUESDAY 
Another Youth Whose Light Still Shines 


Open your Bible to Daniel 1. 

How different is the story of Daniel. While he 
was still a young man he was taken into the 
great heathen court of Babylon. Most of the 
young Hebrew people who were with him fell 
in with the customs and habits of the Babylo- 
nian nobles. But not so Daniel and his com- 
panions. Read in verse 8 what he made up his 
mind not to do. 

Some might think that it was foolish to be so 
particular about such a seemingly unimportant 
matter as diet, but to Daniel it was important 
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to obey every law of God, and keep separate 
from worldly customs, even if it meant being 
laughed at by the others. Read the results of 
keeping separate from the world for Daniel and 
his friends, in verses 17, 20. 


Daniel reached the highest position in the 
land and was honored and trusted. Even though 
he lived among those of royal descent and 


among the noblest and cleverest in that heathen 
land, he kept separate. He spent many long 
hours praying and studying the Word of God, 
and though he served his royal masters faithfully, 
he rendered a greater service to his heavenly 
Master and to us in giving us the wonderful 
prophecy that bears his name. 

For further reading: Thoughts From 
Mount of Blessing, p. 41 (1943 ed., p. 67). 


THINK! Can you associate with worldly peo- 
ple and yet not let their worldliness rub off onto 
you? 

Pray to keep “unspotted from the world.” 


the 


WEDNESDAY 
The Example of Christ 


Open your Bible to Matthew 9. 

There are many people who believe that you 
can be good only if you keep away from the 
world. Certain religious people cut themselves 
off as completely as it is possible, living in spe- 
cial homes, spending their time reading religious 
works, praying and taking part in services. The 
Pharisees in Christ’s time were very particular 
about associating with others, and they looked 
down upon those who went to parties at which 
worldly people were gathered. 

But Jesus did not cut Himself off from people. 
In fact, He took every opportunity to mingle 
with others wherever they were gathered. Read 
what the Pharisees said about this in verses 10 
and 11. 


In the Philistine dungeon, Samson looked up with 
his sightless eyes and saw Jesus and was forgiven. 


They did not utiderstand Christ’s mission. He 
did not mingle with sinners and worldly people 
just to share in their fun. He mingled with them 
because He loved them and wanted them to be 
saved. He took every opportunity to teach others 
the way of righteousness and salvation. Read 
verse 12 and see how Jesus answered the ac- 
cusation of the Pharisees. 

The Pharisees thought they were good, but 
the publicans knew that they were sinners and 
needed Christ’s help. So our Lord was able to 
help them. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
272, pars. 1, 2. 


THINK! When you mix with those of the 
world, is it to share their fun, or to share your 
faith? 

Pray that when you are in the company of 
worldly people they may be blessed by the 
grace of Christ showing in your life. 


THURSDAY 
In the World but Not of the World 


Open your Bible to John 17. 

We are to relate ourselves to the world, as 
Jesus related Himself to it. He does not want us 
to cut ourselves off from the worldly and the 
heathen, but He teaches that it is dangerous to 
mingle with them for pleasure or business. 

One day just before His crucifixion Jesus 
prayed to His Father for those He was about to 
leave with the responsibility of carrying on His 
work. That prayer is recorded in John 17. Read 
what He prayed His disciples would be kept 
from, in verse 15. 

Christ’s disciples live in the world, among the 
children of disobedience, but they do not share 
in the pleasures and mistakes of the world. 
Read what Jesus said about their position in the 
world, in verses 16 to 18. 

“Ye are the light of the world,” Jesus tells us. 
We are not to grope about in the darkness of the 
world, but to be holders of light, helping those 
who are lost. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 403, 404. 

TuInK! Are you groping in the darkness, or 
holding the light for others? 

Pray to be a true, clear light to those around 
you, showing them the way to Christ and eter- 
nal life. 


FRIDAY 


These questions will 


week’s lesson: 

1. INTO what two classes are the people in 
the world divided? (Eph. 5:6-8.) 

2. WHAT are we told about making partner- 
ships with those not of our faith? (2 Cor. 6:14.) 


3. NAME the young judge of the children of 
Israel who ruined his life by associating with 
heathen people. (Judges 14:1-3.) 

4. NAME the Hebrew who became an official 
in the court of Babylon, but who retained his 
Christianity and let his light shine in worldly 
surroundings. (Dan. 1:8.) 

5. NaME the people who accused Jesus of 
mingling with publicans and sinners. (Matt. 9: 
10, 11.) 

6. How did Jesus answer their accusations? 
(Matt. 9:12.) 

7. WHat was Christ’s prayer for His disci- 
ples? (John 17:15.) 

8. WuatT are we to be in a world darkened by 
worldliness and heathenism? (Matt. 5:16.) 

Do you know the memory verse well enough 
to repeat it without faltering? 
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help you review the 


To the Sea in Ships 


From page 19 


reached home. One look at his mother’s pale 
face told Alan what an anxious night she 
had spent, but still there was no word of 
correction. Instead, the boys’ father told 
them that they should bathe and change 
into clean clothes, then report to his study. 
The study! That was reserved for very rare 
occasions; surely their father had some 
dreadful punishment for them. 


Trembling, they presented themselves at 
the door when they were clean. But father 
appeared not to see them. He was looking 
over the bookshelves lined with books on 
seamanship. 


Then he spoke. “It took me many years 
to learn the art of seamanship,” he said, 
“but there is one lesson that is not taught in 
any of these books, and it is the most im- 
portant lesson that any seaman ever learns. 
I mean,” and his blue eyes surveyed them 
sternly, “the lesson of obedience. The safety 
of the ship and often the lives of those 
on board depend on the instant and un- 
questioning obedience of the men. What's 
more, if you have never learned the lesson 
of obedience on land, it’s too late to start 
to learn it at sea.” 


Alan started to say something, but the 
words stuck in his throat. After all, it was 
true. He had been disobedient. 


But his father was speaking again. “To 
help you to remember,” he said, “you will 
remain on the terrace for the next two 
weeks. No beach, no rocks, no pier. That 
will give you time to reflect that dis- 
obedience can be costly.” 


The next two weeks were the longest 
the boys ever spent. And thereafter, when- 
ever Alan was tempted to step out of line 
he would remember his father’s words: 
“The most important lesson a good sailor 
learns is the lesson of obedience.” 





A Bad Dream 
From page 5 


plants. At least he thought that’s where he 
was. He saw a dark, muscular person come 
up to him and extend his hand. He reached 
out to shake hands with him, and when the 
two hands met, Mr. Ogando felt that he 
was automatically sealed to the hand of 
the stranger. 

“I came to get you,” said the dark man. 

“Who are you?” 

“IT am the devil,” came the answer. 

“You can’t take me with you. I’m free!” 
declared Ogando. 

“No,” replied the enemy, “you aren’t free. 
You don’t belong to God so you belong to 
me. 

Mr. Ogando felt this person begin to 
drag him out of the patio. Then he thought 
of the gentle words of his wife and children, 
of his old friends, and of the minister, and 
he said to himself, “Perhaps this is my last 
chance to belong to God.” In that instant 
he made up his mind. He would be bap- 
tized next Sunday. 

At once he heard a voice of authority 
behind him saying, “Let him go! He is 
mine. He is going to be baptized on Sun- 
day!” At once his hand was free and he was 
left alone. 

His wife felt the bed shake, for George 
Ogando had been dreaming. 

“What's the matter?” she asked. 

“I had a bad dream!” 

“Oh, George, give yourself to Jesus and 
you won't have these bad dreams. You will 
have peace,” sobbed the mother. 

“Don’t cry, my dear. God Himself worked 
a miracle in my heart, and I am going to be 
baptized on Sunday.” 

How happy his boys and girl were when 
their father told them the good news! 
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Junior Boys and Girls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 


In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 


Have mother or dad order one or all of the nine 
volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $2.00 


Add mailing and insurance—l5c first book—5c each additional volume 
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_.......... Book and Bible House 


Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
checked: 
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pacer each Vol. I ( ) Vol. V ( ) 

| Va Ti }) Val Vi ¢ ) 

| Vol. II( ) Vol. VIE ( ) 

| Vol. IV( ) Vol. VIII ( 

| Vol. IX ( ) @ $2.00 each 

| Postage and Insurance —.. 
| Sales Tax Where Necessary —. ‘Total Enclosed __.___ 
| NAME 

| ADDRESS __. i Satcaicaa ca 
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Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington 12, D.C. 
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MOLLY COTTONTAIL, No. 10-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Molly’s leap over the skunk had aroused that ani- 
mal so that when the fox right behind tried to fol- 
low, the skunk was ready for him and thoroughly 
fumigated him. 2. This ended the fox’s chase, for he 
couldn’t even smell Molly’s tracks. All he could 


smell was skunk. 3. At last the snow went away, and 
signs of spring appeared, though the weather stayed 
cold. Molly was expecting her first litter soon and 
dug a nest in the cold, damp ground. Would her 
family come before the weather turned warmer? 











4. Unfortunately, Molly’s young were born in the 
middle of a heavy rainstorm. It was not only wet but 
the rain was cold and turned to sleet after a while. 
5. She carried her babies to her nest one by one and 
covered them with the wet blanket of fur and grass, 


but they were practically dead before they got there, 
and before morning the last one died. Had she made 
her nest in a dry den underground, it might have 
been different. 6. A few days later a dog picked up 
Molly’s scent and bayed as he ran along on the trail. 














7. Molly heard the hound bugling and realized that 
this was another chase, but she had little idea just 
what kind of chase it would turn out to be or whether 
it would be her last one. 8. Soon the hound came in 
sight, and his song changed when he saw his prey. 
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Molly raced away, trying to think of what would be 
her best plan this time. 9. She headed for the briers, 
since it was a dog that was chasing her. She might 
have stayed there, except that she soon discovered 
that there was a boy with a gun following the dog. 








